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lence lay in classic times and those who believed the modern exponents of science
were just as remarkable in their achievements as were the ancients.24
Such attacks and counterattacks revealed a growing sense of doubt, skepticism,
and inquiry concerning the structure of ideas that men should live by. The mere fact
that the leaders of each religious sect battled so vigorously against unorthodox beliefs
showed that doubters and unbelievers had to be worsted. By the end of the Reforma-
tion the sheer physical destruction of the religous wars had led many to wonder
whether perhaps all religious doctrines were wrong and whether a new way to truth
could be found. The impact of new geographic discoveries and knowledge concerning
how other people lived led many to reexamine the established social forms of their
own societies and cultures and to open new horizons through which the study of
nature might reveal the fundamental characteristics of man as well as of things.
Acquaintance with the hunting and gathering folk societies to be found in the
Americas prompted belief that the natural man and the unspoiled noble savage could
be morally good without the benefits of civilization or religion. Montaigne was struck
by the fact that untutored peoples with no "civilized" heritage could show such high
qualities of courage, honor, and integrity. The feeling even grew that nature could
produce purer and better models of moral conduct than the oversophisticated civiliza-
tions of the past could provide.
If models for man's behavior and his education could not be found in the past,
either in the classical humanities of the Renaissance or in the religious creeds of the
Reformation, where then? The answer obviously lay in the natural and human
interests of this world as portrayed by the underlying concepts of modern science: a
certainty that the secrets of nature could be revealed to man through the progressive
accumulation of scientific knowledge; a belief that scientific knowledge obtained from
the direct study of nature is superior to that obtained by reading a body of written
knowledge inherited from the past; and confidence that the most reliable and valid
knowledge rests upon the painstaking collection of empirical facts, the objective
verification of those facts, and the use of mathematical formulas in their analysis.
The realistic reform of education frontally attacked the tradition that success in
school should be determined mainly by the ability to memorize quantities of bookish
material and to recite to the teacher what was in the book. Ever since the widespread
use of written language, the most obvious method of school learning had been
memorizing. When English grammars were written, they followed the grammatical
rules found in Latin grammars. As rules for logic, rhetoric, and mathematics were
developed, the learning of those subjects was based on memorizing the rules. The
disputation required students to argue according to the rules of formal logic. Likewise,
the declamation gave students the opportunity to recite excerpts from the classic
writers or from pieces they had composed according to the rules of rhetoric. Some of
the more advanced secondary schools stressed the reciting of lines from ancient plays
in order to develop a sense of the style and usage of the classic authors. When the
imitation of classic authors was so pronounced as to be slavish, the method was
derided as Ciceronianism.
24 Ibid., pp. 351-354.